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ABSTRACT 

This paper outlines situation-based learning as used 
within the Bachelor of Teaching (Early Childhood) program at the 
University of Western Sydney, Australia, and the processes of 
reflection and evaluation that accompany it, and discusses how issues 
identified by educators are incorporated as subjects into packages 
for students' study and investigation. The program's approach 
involves structuring the curriculum around teaching situations that 
need to be explained or managed and which, therefore, act as a 
stimulus for learning. Students propose ways to manage or resolve 
relevant issues, suggest courses of action, and reflect upon their 
own thinking and learning. One way in which data have been collected 
about the situations or dilemmas commonly confronting educators has 
been to meet with early childhood educators with a range of 
experience and who work in a variety of settings. From these 
meetings, several issues have been identified. Dilemmas related to 
working with children include dealing with tantrums, child biting, 
gender stereotyped play, and rough-and-tumble play. Issues related to. 
working with families include communicating with parents of 
non-English speaking backgrounds, staff-parent conflict, and 
explaining accidents to parents. Dilemmas related to working with 
other staff include personality clashes, coping with stress, and 
staff turnover. Issues related to management and administration 
include fundraising, staff organization, parents not paying fees, and 
dealing with salespeople. Dilemmas like these are then used as the 
basis for packages of study to be undertaken by early childhood 
students. (Contains seven references.) (KDFB) 
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ABSTRACT 



Over the past few years, several subjects within the Bachelor of Teaching 
(Early Childhood) program at University of Western Sydhey, Macarthur, 
have been taught using an approach entitled 'situation-based learning'. 
Using an action-research approach, attempts have been made to improve 
both the teaching of subjects such as child growth and development and 
health, safety and nutrition, as well as the understandings developed by 
students enrolled in these subjects. 



One way in which data has been collected about the nature of situations or 
dilemmas that confront educators has been to meet with early childhood 
educators who have a range of experience and who work in a variety of 
settings to identify issues with which they have to deal on a regular basis. 
From these meetings, issues relating to working with children, families 
and other staff, as well as some management issues, have been identified. 
This paper will oudine the continually evolving process of situation-based 
learning, and the processes of reflection and evaluation that accompany 
this; and will discuss how the issues identified by educators are 
incorporated into subjects as packages for study and investigation. 



INTRODUCTION 



The situation-based approach has been developed and implemented within the early childhood 
program over a number of years. Specifically, subjects relating to child growth and development; 
children s learning, play; and health, safety and nutrition have been taught using this approach. 



~ i uuuiuwn uavt ucc n laugm Ubillg UllS appiOaCn. 

The approach adopted is based on a general definition of problem-based learning as 'an approach 
to structuring the curriculum which involves confronting students with problems from practice 
which provide a stimulus for learning* (Boud & Feletti, 1991:21). The situation-based approach 
differs from the problem-based approach in that the curriculum materials developed focus on 
situations that need to be explained or managed, rather than on problems to be solved. One of the 
aims of focussing on situations, rather than problems, has been to promote students' confidence 
and competence in their ability to respond to new or unfamiliar situations (Tegel & Dockett, 1994). 
A further aim in the adoption of this approach has been to promote students* critical and reflective 
thinking as they consider the situation presented, propose possible ways to manage or resolve 
relevant issues and then suggest appropriate courses of action. To conclude the process, students 
reflect upon their own thinking and learning as they worked through the process. 



Students involved in the situation-based subjects are presented with a scenario or anecdotal 
description of an event. A range of support material accompanies this description. For example, a 
situation describing a child s refusal to eat lunch might be accompanied by a description of the 
setting, including the policy on meal times and nutrition, details of the child's eating habits over the 
preceding week, a copy of the child's enrolment form and some observations of the child along 
with a developmental summary and planning information. Students are then required to work 
through a series of steps in order to offer an explanation for the event, based on an overview of 
recent research and current practice in the area, and to offer some suggestions about an appropriate 
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course of action that derives from this explanation. The actual process in which students engage 
has been detailed elsewhere (Dockett & Tegel, 1993; Tegel & Dockett, 1994). 8 8 

° n if ° f und f rlyi , ng the development and use of situations has been the need for these 

to be authentic. That is, for the situations to be perceived as realistic descriptions of events that 
occur within early childhood settings. In order to ensure that the situations developed remained 
authenncandthat they were relevant and meaningful for students, staff teaching in the program 
a J? nge consultations with early childhood educators from the south-western region 
of Sydney. The outcomes of these consultations have provided the information reported in this 
_paper._ 



THE PROJECT 



The action-research framework 



The starting point for this project was a commitment to improving the nature and quality of 
teaching and learning within early childhood subjects that formed part of the Bachelor of Teaching 
(Early Childhood) program at UWS Macarthur. To this end, the essential features of an action- 
research framework trying out ideas in practice as a means of improvement and as a means of 

S a |i ng ^ n0W l edge a ^,°u t the c v mculum > caching and learning' (Kemmis & McTaggart, 
1988.6) and working collaboratively with others in a process of critical reflection have been 
employed. 

1 ?-^l ha ^ e beCn 111166 gI ? up ?°^ collaborators involved in this project: staff teaching in the early 
childhood program; early childhood educators who are working in a variety of sittings; and 
students ^ho are enrolled in the subjects. This paper will report on the collaboration that has 
involved tiie first two of these groups m the development of relevant curriculum materials that are 
currently being trialed with the third group (the students). 

An action-research framework was used, in that the steps on planning, acting and observing and 
then reflecting upon that action were employed (Figure 1). This first step in the action-research 
process involves staff within the early childhood program and the group of educators. The second 
inajor aspect of the process (Figure 2), which is currently being implemented, involves the 
^?l nts weU ’ who are in the process of completing the situations developed through the initial 
collaboration. It is planned to hold further workshops where the group of educators University 

^f„ d r dentS meCt !? refle . c L upo " the Packages and the ways in which they were used. Thl 
SJJSdrfSiSS 1 and McTaggart ( 1988:11 > “ d *eir description of 
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Figure 1. Developing situations 



Plan 

* Invite educators to workshops about the approach. 

* Establish the philosophy of the situation-based approach. 

* Explore ways in which the group may collaborate in developing situations. 

* Consider how situations can be made as authentic and relevant as possible. 

Act and observe 

* Small groups brainstorm possible situations/dilemmas from their own experience. 

* Record potential situations. 

* Identify areas or situations relevant to a range of early childhood settings. 

* Devise situations from this information. 

* Seek permission from educators to use ’real’ resources, e.g., enrolment forms etc. 

Reflect 

* Reflect on assistance that could be available for students as they investigate possible situations. 
For example, would staff in centres feel comfortable discussing these issues? Why? 

* Consider what issues would be raised and investigated in situations. 

* Develop possible situations into packages for review by the group. 



Figure 2. Using the situation-based learning packages 



Plan 

• Incorporate feedback and resources from educators. 

• Introduce situations to students. 

Act and observe 

• Record students’ reactions to and involvement in the process of situation-based learning as they 
work through the packages. 

• Encourage students to make their own records of the process. 

• Facilitate students’ access to resources - human and material - as they work through the 
processes. 

Reflect 

• Use records kept by students and staff as the basis for discussion of the situation and the 
processes completed. 

• Identify content areas covered by students, the explanations offered, resources used and the 
understandings reported by students. 

• Consider comments made by students about their own learning. Discuss with them ways that 
this may be extended and supported in the future. 

• Encourage students, educators and University staff to discuss ways in which the packages may 
be refined. 
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Identifying dilemmas 

Twenty early childhood educators from a range of settings (covering the first years of school 
preschool, long day care, children s resource centres, mobile services, occasional care as well as 
educators involved in the management of such services) were invited to a series of workshops 
where the background to the situation-based approach was discussed. Following this, the group 
was asked to consider situations that were relevant to their own experience. 

Rather than identify specific problems, the group was asked to identify dilemmas or situations in 
which they were confronted with at least two possible explanations or courses of action and where 
some decisions had to be made about which of these alternatives was most appropriate (Katz 
1992). In researching how teachers manage dilemmas, Lampert (1985) notes that there are times 
when dilemmas may be resolved by choosing between alternatives. At other times, however, such 
a resolution is not possible and teachers are required to manage, rather than resolve, dilemmas. 
Deliberation among alternatives requires an awareness of those different alternatives and the ability 
to consider, evaluate and respond to the different demands of those alternatives. In other words, 
educators need to be able to explain situations from a number of different perspectives and to 
critically and reflectively evaluate those alternatives as they seek to manage conflicting demands 
(Dockett & Tegel, 1995). 5 • 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

As a result of the workshops, dilemmas were identified in four general areas: those related to 
working with children; working with families; working with other staff; and those which related 
to the management and administration of early childhood sendees. Examples of these dilemmas 
nominated by the group of educators included: 

Dilemmas related to working with children: 

• dealing with children who are aggressive towards other children, resulting in the possible 
injury of other children as well as parental complaints 

• children swearing 

• dealing with tantrums 

• children biting and the need to explain this to parents 

• approaches to discipline and children's reactions to these 

• gender stereotyped or aggressive play initiated by children 

• the emotional upheaval children feel at starting school/preschool 

• conflicting demands of preschool and home environments for children 

• children who 'collect' things from others 
rough-and-tumble play — is it play when children get hurt? 

• children who don't seem to want to be involved - is it OK to 'do nothing' all day? 

Dilemmas related to working with families: 



if 



recognising and coping with the diversity of cultural backgrounds and expectations 
communicating with parents of non-English speaking backgrounds 

• staff/parent conflict 

• dealing with parent complaints 

concerns over parental requests to administer medication 
explaining accidents or incidents to parents 
reporting and coping with abused or neglected children 
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• dealing with access and custody issues 

children who are not collected on time, and where parents cannot be contacted 
having to refuse a place to a child when fees have not been paid for a long time 
families accepting children with special needs into a mainstream setting 

mcoiporatmg parental expectations into programs, when staff do not consider these appropriate 

• cloth vs disposable nappies ™ * 

• parental expectations about discipline 

Dilemmas related to working with other staff: 

• motivating staff to attend in-services or to upgrade qualifications 

• personality clashes among staff 

• the enrolment of staff children in the service 

• judging the performance of other staff 

• coping with stress 

• disagreements over handling a situation 

differences of opinion about what is developmental^ appropriate 

^responsibilities 0 J ° b classiflcations and P a y scales among people who have si milar roles 

• staff making judgements about families and children 

• misunderstandings and lack of co mmuni cation 

• staff turnover 

Dilemmas related to management and administration 

flexibility of timetabling and hours of centre operation 

lack of funds, and the need to fundraise to supplement funded income 

reacting m emergency situations, such as those requiring first aid 

• dealing with transitions during the day 

• children's responses to relief staff 

• organisation of staff 

• vandalising of centre and playground areas 

• parents not paying fees 

• dealing with salespeople 

• liaison between 0-5 services and schools 

feelings that there is no real support for new teachers/directors 

h identifying ihcse dilemmas educators found that many other members of the group experienced 

^LTt!, 0nS ' ? nC ° f the positlve feat ures of the workshops was the collaboration that 
wnrvfna - b educators working in different settings or sectors. For example, educators 

experienced ‘shnllar ^dfiemmas 

lhese sroups and 1 iware * ss <* “ d 

Mien listing the dilemmas, it was of interest to note that dilemmas are confronted by educators in 

Suc^ore Dilei^a^Sn Ut fr 6 Mana f. ing such dilemmas is, in fact, a majo/ role of most 
de^h^\?mJT T S fr ° m the somew hat tedious, such as dealing with salespeople, to those 
thp^w,m n f J ’ h r ‘rP° mn g. sus Pected cases of child abuse or neglect. Whether or not 

maj0r ’ the 8 rou P indicated that the analysis of a situation 
on ,h^^ h,Ki d f U ° f relevant perspectives and the development of a plan of action based 

on the available information was an essential part of working in the early childhood sector 
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Several of the group indicated that they were surprised at the nature of the dilemmas listed in that 
they were issues which had always seemed to be dilemmas'. In other words, despite the change 
in the number and types of early childhood services available, and the change in early childhood 
training programs, some issues seemed to persist as dilemmas. All participants in the group were 
keen to promote an approach which sought to assist educators in dealing with dilemmas although 
they also recognised that such dilemmas were likely to remain in a profession that focused Sn 
dealing with people. 

Potential situations 

The group was also asked to expand on several of these dilemmas to propose the basis for 
situations that could be developed into a package for study to be undertaken by early childhood 
students. Several potential situations were developed, including the following: 

Parents and staff have worked hard together to raise funds to re-develop 
the outdoor play environment. $20, 000 has been raised. Staff want to 
develop a long term plan that will involve various stages and will 
commence with levelling play areas, drainage, sprinkler systems and a 
new sandpit. Moveable outdoor equipment is planned. Parents have 
obtained a glossy brochure from a fixed outdoor equipment manufacturer 
that will use all of the money raised and will cater for only 10 children at 
any one time. 

A three-year-old stands in the playground, swearing loudly. Another child 
tells her that thats naughty'. Some other children join the first child, 
repeating words in a loud voice and laughing. Some parents entering the 
centre complain about the language being used. 

A new graduate is employed in a long day care centre and finds she is 
constantly tired and stressed. This staff member tends to get sick a lot, 
and relief staff are almost impossible to contact at short notice, which 
makes the management of the centre difficult for other staff. The staff 
member is easily upset over minor things, and finds that she has to walk 
away from stressful situations . Other staff find this difficult and respond 
in a range of different ways. 

As part of the package developed for each situation, students have access to the same type of 
information that would be available if the situation had occurred within the specified setting, 
or shop participants identified the relevant materials and gave permission to use a variety of 

Z^TT n that . was us ? d “ such settings. For example, permission was granted to use the 
enrolment forms, observation formats, planning frameworks and service information booklets 
developed by specific services. In such instances, after the deletion of any identifying information 

the forms are available to be completed to fit the particular situation. 

From the discussion during the workshops, one of the potential issues was expanded and used as 
“L basis for a situation-based learning package. The situation is included in the Appendix. This 
discussed with the group of educators who attended a follow-up workshop and is 
comrn ° Wld ?- a S™} 1 ? students. The group of educators who discussed this situation 

Manv^i he I ? alls . m of * e description and the issues that would be faced by those involved, 
educator^™ l” 0 s . ltua .“° ns the y h . ad fac f d and, again, commonality was identified among those 
re*c 1 ° r f. workm S. in different settings. All expressed an eagerness to know how students would 

visitin?^ SUU f tl0 r ?? d , a keenness t0 have students discuss such situations with them when 
vismng services for field placements. 
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CONCLUSION 



The collaboration between educators working in the early childhood field and University staff 
teaching in the early childhood area has been a positive feature of this project. Both groups have 
felt that their experience and expertise were being recognised and that their work was valued. It 
was also felt that students were likely to have a much more balanced view of working with young 
children when they were encouraged to consider both the theoretical and the practical aspects of 
situations. The educators also expressed an eagerness to work with students who were involved in 
the process of situation-based learning, feeling that they could contribute the understandings they 
had developed in a practical context in the knowledge that these would be valued by students as 
well as the staff facilitating the process of situation-based learning. This was in contrast to their 
beliefs about other types of assignments, where they felt that they may not have a sufficiently up- 
to-date theoretical knowledge to offer support and assistance. 

As well as promoting collaboration among the early childhood field, the involvement of the group 
of educators in the development of curriculum materials has helped to improve and refine the 
teaching practice within a range of subjects. Since the adoption of the situation-based approach 
and the development of packages that reflect the reality of early childhood education, there has been 
a stronger focus on students having greater control over their own learning; on the development of 
the skills of critical and reflective thinking; and the matching of theoretical and practical 
knowledge. The refinement of this approach will continue as will the collaboration among the 
participants. During the remainder of this year, students will be have the opportunity to work 
through the situations identified by the group of educators and staff. Their involvement in this 
process and the reflection and evaluation of this will help to determine the future directions of the 
situation-based approach. 
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APPENDIX 



Planning the playground 



You teach at the local public school. This year, you are teaching Kindergarten and have spent lots 
of time nwenng parents and family members of children in your class. The school has a very 
aC !n C i& f • ® T0U ? ^ a num ^ r ° f parents of children in your class regularly attend meetings 

and lobby for important issues and activities. 6 : 1 CUI ‘ S!> 

On Monday morning, you arrive early to prepare the equipment for the week's science interest 
centres. You are surprised to find a large number of parents and children in the playground 
discussing something as they walk around, seeming to pace something out in different partfof the 
playground. You wave and call out, "Hello". ^ e 

Most of the parents and children return the greeting but continue what they are doing Alexis one 
of the chi dren in your class, waves back and calls out, "Hi, Mrs Jackson. We are getting new 
climbing things to play on. They are really high and really special. We're really fucky Our 
parents did get the money so we can have dese things." y y ’ U 

Sm CaUing ° Ut> " 0h Y SOUnds interesting. I'll have to find out all about it." 

walks in^ SCtUng p the lnte rest centres in the classroom when Marge, the other Kinder teacher, 

"Hi, Daph have a good weekend?" You only have time to nod when Marge continues "Listen 

, tS g ° mg ° n - , S ° me parents “* re ally ke «n for the money raised in the bE-’ 
a thon to be s Pe nt on some new outdoor equipment. Apparently they have pretty much bought it 
But I ve seen the diagrams and it's really not all that safe. It’s very high t£d pans of it have no 
railing. I m worried too, that the surface underneath may not be suitable. I know that it will have 

2, .hSTfSnM' pnn ? p . al by P”"" S™*P. t>“> tee parent seem vei^ S.S 

go ahead. I don t know what's going to happen.” 7 

80 311(1 ask about 1116 l yp e of equipment, saying you'd like to have a look at 

the design. They don't have one, but one of the mothers draws anagram in some d* The 
equipment is apparently made of steel and its highest point in 1.25 metrfs from thHWd Itis 

H- Sh K Pe 3 ?? e f S t0 b u basicall y a monke y bar type of frame. There is a Ladder at the 

front to climb onto it. Underneath will be sand. c “‘“i* 5 

ri epa ^ indicate that they still have to go through the last of the red tape, which includes seeing 
tht ?^ e - ntS 810311 311(1 ^principal, but the y suggest that this is only a for mali ty They add that if 

moS Tu^gesK "r£°n ed thCy WlU bC ra - he 5 Upset ^ wil1 make a lot o f noise about it. One 
SSse whafirY .nln, ™ t we K raised «• And ^y’re our kids, so we should be able to 

*e?np P H™fK P k- k ThC hb ff ry has enough books encyclopaedias. We decided that ’ 
they need something which was really going to be used by everyone. " 

DrincS back t0 the staffr00m and de cide that you had better go and talk to the 

Kn p 0 f£ -^ U ~ n0t onl y about the equipment, but also abom the 

the DarentQ 1 ^ , ^- H dl agrees * at drere are some important issues and arranges to meet with 

avSL ffi P H t0 dlS ? SS tbese - She indicates that, as soon as there are some accuraTe deS 
Die, staff and parents will meet to discuss them. 
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